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INTRODUCTORY. 



PuUie opinion is now regarded as the great instmmeitt of moral and 
social reform. Its power in a GoTemment like ours, cannot be questioned, 
but we may doubt whether its use is beneficial to the community. The 
public opinion of modem times, is the opinion of a few, diffused, with great 
effort, through the maltit^e ; it is manufactured with reference to a specific 
result; and in most cases ean hardly be distinguished from highly excited 
party feeling. This method of reform, with its Tailed means of agitation, 
has been introduced into the Church, and Christians have felt themselves 
constrained to employ it, almost to the rending of the Church. Where it is 
employed, as a necessary consequence, the Scriptures are in a great measure 
neglected, and the power and purity of the Church are impaired. The ob- 
ject of the following Essay is not alone to shew what the Scriptures teach 
respecting the relation of Master and Slave, in opposition to Abolitionism, 
but also to reeal the attention of Christians to the only effective means of 
reform — the word of God. This is the lamp to our feet, and the light to 
our path; it is also our sword, and spear, and shield; our panoply of war. 
A departure from it injures ourselves and prevents our doing good to others. 

It may be proper to add — that the substance of this argument was a 
Speech in the Synod of Cincinnati, (New School^ at its late mcetiog. 




ARGUMENT. 



The time, when the relation of master and slave, 
began to prevail in the world, is unknown. From the 
curse pronounced against Canaan, it seems to have 
been familiar to Noah ; and hence, many infer its ex- 
istence before the flood. Job alludes to the slave (in 
the Hebrew — eved) as belonging to a class, well known ; 
and by a nice, and appropriate distinction^ discrimi- 
nates between him, and the hireling' — (sawkeer.) Job 
vii.-2-"As a servant, — eved^ — earnestly desireth the 
shadow, and as a hireling iooketh for the reward of 
his works. '' The hireling, according to the custom, 
(which was afterwards a law to the Jews — Dent xxiv. 
14, 15,) is represented as earnestly desiring his wages; 
vdiilst the slave, receiving no wages, desired only the 
hour of rest; " 

In tlie time of Abraham, and before the death of 
Shem, slavery prevailed in Egypt, Canaan and Arabia, 
and probably among all the nations of the earth. — 
From the history of the sale and purchase of Joseph ; 
the readiness with which the idea of selling him, was 
suggested to his brethren, on seeing the Ishmaelitish 
merchants ; th^ir prompt purchase ; theij carrying him 
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to Egypt, as to a well known market — the traffic in 
slaves was ev idently well established prior to this 
transaction. Homer mentions Egypt as still the great 
market for slaves, in his age. 

Its probable origin. Notwithstanding the many as- 
sertions to the contrary, I would fain believe, that the 
relation of master and slave, originated in benevolence, 
rather than in cupidity, or in cruelty. The ancient 
law of nations, doomed tci de^tli all captives taken in 
war. Compassion may have suggested slavery as 
the milder alternative. Such unquestionably, was 
the 'motive in the Jevs^i^hf Law. ^ This positively pro- 
hibited faiaking "catptivfes of the* Oanaanites, kiidj ill 
Numbers xxxi. i7,'ferbft(afe tiilem to spai^^nyi of ttie 
Midittnitei^, save fer^iale-irifatits; 'and, in Deint. xxl; 19, 
14/in all 'ciases, ife<^irefd them to^ ^4y all flie me* 
JMfcen fl^ ' wAr, and ^pare oAf i^e ^'i^^Kfmt^^ 
Tile law pl^siimed that (he Jewish ^ natioti would riot 
'jirbsecute a* tmjttsit' Wtfr ;^ihd'^*y ' ci)n*eqiiehce, thiit 
tlibse of their eiil^ttiifes, Whd had provoked- the- wAr, 
ttiiistbe pilt tb deatfe; -Whilst the 'Women fend childish, 
iiS iesfe gmlty, should be ^ftfed, attd'made slates.-^^ 
•The Romans regatded' it in the s^me light. ^^Tteii- 
r writers say J that 4he ' word s^?T?a5-^' slave j (ahdfedih 
which the word servant is formed,) nieans prepeicly, 
a person whose life has been spared — clettiericy^%M 
lieeii e±ei*cfeed tov^^atds hinfiV Ptebably there ' are ' few 
even* arti^^g oui^eVve^, Who^, if ^aiced itif a'tonditidn 
similar to that of the^e captive, wotild not praise^ the 
<ilemency that spared our^ lives, thoiigh it-made us 
slaves. It is neither the part of justice nor of men^y, 
*o exdaim fc^ainst n price paid, regardless of the valwe 
received/ Qjir laws lm\*e decided that death i^ a 



grpatex» qvil^.thaii' the pieifmanent privation of liberty, 
even counected, with the solitary cell, and the hard 
labor of the Penitentiary. 

, But ;the design of the present essay confines us to 
the history, of this relation, in its connection with tlie 
Church. Aud, }f Job lived before Abraham, he is Uie 
first reeojrded fexami^le, not only in the chutch, but ia 
the world, of a 'maater owning; slaves* 
Mi'Job^ i.'Su to the ' schedule of hiis property,' are 
eiMib^fltiated; seyeti > tiioi^aud sh^ep, tliree thousand 
CHmds, five hundred yoke of qfxeii, five hundred she^. 
turner, iiid: a very grectt hQusehold. The word : here 
t«aiiallitedr bouaehfold, is^i^mote cotirectly;' transited) 
♦')»ervants," in» • G«t>l xXvii 14,:r-where, in /the . list ok 
bis^e's^ rpippierty^ we - have ;" great Store of servAutoi ^ 
Its! ^rimar]^ :iB^iii|3|^' i9 isetv^tnd^^ boad4ge; aud ita 
^eeoi^ary . riuedxiiDg, ,as > m bfxth: these texts^ is h^aA 
^i¥clut$iM $late84 (I Chap^jxjod. 13, lie notqr^y nsf^^ 
If^pts bin^^^l^la^ a; master, but ^pe^ tQ his cc»ld^kel 
iitinth«^t> ydUti^/as afproof of hi& tiprigiitaese^., ! •" If I 
didrde^i^ the cajisfp rof jny , ma»rse!ivant, or ' of my 
m^^d-rservftnt; i wdien they ^ icont^ndedi wiA\ me. " > AL- 
lHQ^t tbe!wniej^e^ite«ce)tlMtt irepiifedeDts Job as owning 
a great hon^eli^Jdj or istore of 0enria»ts, declared - that 
^'tfeereiwas ncme likq hiin in.thi^ earth, a^perfect aad 
an upright man, one that feared Grod, and eschewed 

\ . Abbjui A*. . Althjougli there is uu v&ilid ^obdeetion to 

thatiii^terpretdtiioil of Gen.!xii. 5, which makes '/the 

souls gotten in Haran" to be slaves ; yet, to avoid a 

ptt>tracted. criticism, .that text is omitted. When he 

was in^ Bgypt, Pharaoh, in restorfng Sarah^ gave him 
ujaves. 
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Gten. xii. 16. "And he entreated him well for her 

sake; and he had sheep, and oxeii, and he-asses, and 

men-servants, and maid-servants, and she-asses, and 

camels." From Gen. xvv. 14, it is evident that he had 

a great number of servants. For in the war with the 

five kings, when he armed only those bom and train- 
ed in his house, as the most trustworthy, there were 

three hundred and eighteen thus armed. 

In Gen. xvii. 12, where God establishes and seals the 
the covenant with him, as the father of the faithftil^ 
Abraham is recognized, not merely as owning slaves, 
but also as buying them. Every man child must 
needs be <jircumcised ; he that is bom in the house, 
or bought with money, &c. It is added m v. 23, "And 
Abraham took Ishmael his son, and all that were 
bom in his house, and all that were bought with his 
money, — every male, and circumcised them. " Some- 
time after this. Gen. xx. 14, "King Abimelech took sheej), 
and oxen, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and 
gave them to Abraham. " So that Eliezer in describ- 
ing to Labah the possessions of his master, might well 
say. Gen. xxiv. 35,— "And the Lord hath blessed my 
master greatly, and he is become great; and he hath 
given him flocks and herds, and silver and gold, and 
men-servants, and maid-servants, and camels, and 
asses." 

Isaac. Of Isaac it is said. Gen. xxvi. 14. "He had 

possession of flocks, and possession of herds, and 
great store of servants. " Isaac had inherited all his 
father's property. 

Jacob. It is said of Jacob, Gen. xxx.-43, that "he 
increased greatly, and ^ad much cattle, and maid-ser- 
vants^ and men-servants, and camels, and asses." It 
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is then abundantly.; evident, not only that all the 
patriarchs possessid^ men-servants, and maid-servants, 
but that they had a*^ great number of them. 

Did they hold these servants as property ? In his 
invaluable commentary on the laws of Moses, Michae- 
lis says, Article 123, "The purchase of slaves was so 
common, that the phrase, ^ bought with money,' almost 
became the common term for a servant, particularly 
when he was to be distinguished from that superior 
class of servants, who were bom in th« family. " 

The intelligent reader of the passages quoted, espe- 
cially if he connect with them, ancient, uninspired 
history, relating to the same subject, without the aid 
of this eminent biblical critic, will be able easily to 
answer the question for himself. In every schedule 
of the possessions of the Patriachs, they constitute 
one item. They are represented as transferable. — 
Pharaoh and Abimelech gave them to Abraham, with 
sheep and oxen, and other property, without asking 
their consent. They were also purchasable — ^bought 
vrith money. They were devisable by will. Eleazer- 
after stating to Laban his mastere great possessions, 
including men-servants, and maid-servants, says. Gen. 
24—35, "And Sarah my master's wife bore him a 
son, and unto him hath he given ajl that he hath, ^' 
not put him in possession, but made him his heir.— 
That which is transferase either by sale or gift, or de- •• 
rise, is certainly property. 

Tlhe duration of their servitude. This, in the Patri- 
archal times, seems to have been unlimited. In his 
eloquent description of the grave. Job represents it as 
the only place where the servant is free from his mas- 
ter. Job iii. 19. "The small and great are there, and 

the servant is free from his iiv%.^\et." N^>ftfc\v "^^^^sct 
2 
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fled from her mistress, and the Lord met her, he said^ 
Gren. xvi. 8, 9, "Hagar, Sarai's maid— whence earnest 
thou ? Return to thy mistress, and submit thyself 
under her hands. " Unwillingness to serve, and even 
flight, Occasioned by severe treatment, did not termi- 
nate the servitude of the slave. A limited .slavery 
was evidently unknown to the Patriarchs ; and, hence, 
when Moses contrasts the servitude of the Jew, with 
that of the bondman — eved—he says, Lev. xxv. 39, 40, 
" thou shalt not compel him to serve a3 a bond-servant. 
He shall serve thee unto the year of Jubilee. " This 
was one point of difference. He refers to the eved, as 
a class well known. All the servants of the patriarchs 
were of this class. 

ITie authority of the master. The idea of property 
necessarily implies such a degree of control, as may 
secure the obedience of the servant. In requiring 
Abraham to circumcise his male slaves, God makes 
no reference to his giving them any previous instruc- 
tion, nor was he required to obtain their consOTit. — 
Gen. xvii. 13, 23. It was enjoined upon him, as having 
authority to miforce submission. When Sarah com- 
plained of Hagar- s conduct, Abraham said. Gen. xvi. 6. 
'^Behold thy maid is in thy hands; do to her as it 
pleaseth, " clearly shewing— that he regarded her as 
haying authority to correct Hagar; a power which 
Sarah probably exercised with undue severity. Yet, 
when Hagar fled, because her mistress dealt hardly 
with her, the Lord sent her back. Gen. xvi. 9, and 
commanded her to submit herself to the hands of her 
mistress. Such was the relation of master and slave, 
in the families of the Patriarchs. The relation was 
not prohibited, its existence did not impeach their 
pietjr. Although Job had men-servante, and maid^ 
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servauto, a great household, yet of him, Job i. 8, th^ 
Xiord said, "Hast thou considered my servant Job, 
that there is none like him in the earth, a perfect aaid 
an upright man, one that feareth God, and escheweth 
evil, '^ Had this relation been in itself sinful, would 
God have said this 1 But Job was a good master ; he 
^^ did not despise the cause of his man-servant, or of 
his maid-servant ? 

The written covenant which made Abraham the 
parent of the promised seed, which constituted him 
the Father of the faithful, recognizes him as the owner 
of slaves, . and was made with him as such ; it was 
sealed by the blood of his slaves, as well as by that of 
his son- If the relation were itself a sin, could the 
covenant have made such a recognition ; could such a 
seal have been applied? And I cannot but express 
my astonishment that any, who profess to regard tihis 
covenant as the charter of the Christian Church, and 
which secures to us Gentiles our place, and privileges, 
and hopes as God's peopler, should venture so to modify 
either its form or spirit, as to exclude any man froiii 
its privileges, because he is a master, having slaves 
bom in his house, or bought with his money. The 
covenant does . not reqmre ^ man to be a master—but 
with such a modification, is it any longer either to him 
who adopts, or to him who rejects it, the covenant 
made with Abraham our father ? 
: In the preceding analysis, we find no law controlling 
the relation of madter and slave. It is permitted io 
exist, according to the established custom of the times. 
In the Jewish chturch, however, incorporated as a com* 
munity, whose divine c<Mistitution, and laws embraced 
their whole civil and religious polity, we reasonably 
anticipate a different course. Its uxvWett^i.^ wA. Vs«% 
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continued practice ; its effect on the condition of the 
community, would direct the attention of the Legisla- 
tor to this relation. This reasonable anticipation is 
aot disappointed. 
Before j?eferring to the laws directly connected with 

. this subject, I will advert to some previous laws, which 
recognize this relation, as a part of the civil polity of 
the Church. In the law instituting the Passover — ^the 
jfepst and most memorable sacred feast of the church, 
and typical of the great paschal sacrifice, it is recogni- 
zed. Ex. xii. 43, 44, "And the Lord said unto Moses 
and Aaron, this is the Ordinance of the Passover: there 
shall no stranger eat thereof But every man^s (eved) 
servant, that is bought with money, when thou hast 
circumcised him, then shall he eat thereof" In the 
ten commandments, written for the world, it is also 
acknowledged. Ex. xx. 10, "But the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor 
thy (eved) man-servant, nor 'thy (ama) maidrservant. '* 
And in the 17 verse, " Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor's house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, 
fwr'his [eved] man-servamt, nor his [amali maid-servant.^^ 
I have given the Hebrew words, translated, man-serv- 
ant, and maid-servant, because these are the appro- 
priate words to express male and female slave, in that 
language. From the recapitulation of the fourth 
eommandment, it appears to have had an especial 
reference to the slave. Deut. v. 14, 15, after repeat- 
ing the law, it is added, " that thy man-servant, and 
ihy mmd-seroani, may rest as tcell as thou.^^ The 
relation is also recognized in the laws for the Jew- 
ish Priesthood. Lev. xxii. 11. *But if the priest 

A^ a/^ soul imth his money ^ he shall eat of it, and 
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he that is bom in his house^ they shall eat of it." 
We have now arriyed at the period, when this rela- 
tion was the subject of express law. In Ex. xxi. 2, 7, , 
and xxii. 3, it was enacted, that from various causes, a 
Jew might be reduced to a state of servitude. He 
might wax poor, and sell himself; he might be sold 
for debt, or for theft, when unable to make the legal 
restitution; or, a parent might sell his child. But a 
male Hebrew could not be sold, to serve for more 
than six years. The law contained a provision, by 
which hem ight voluntarily relinquish his legal right 
to release, and then he became a servant forever. If 
the master of a Jewish servant had given liim a slave 
as a wife, the law Ex. xxi. 4, decided, that the wife 
and, children should remain the property of her mas- 
ter ; he was to go out by himself But 5th verse, if 
the servant, from love to his master, and wife, and 
children, should plainly say, I will not go out free*; 
then he might become a servant forever. Yet, as in 
the case of a wife's relinquishing the right of dower 
with us, this relinquishment of his right to liberty, 
must be made in the presence of the magistrates, and 
in ia. prescribed form. This provision seems to have 
been introduced, that the husband might not be forci- 
bly separated fitom his wife. These laws simply limit 
the duration of the service ; they say nothing of its 
mode. In Lev. xxv. the mode is defined, in contrast 
with the service of the bond slave— (ererf.) Lev. xxv. 
39, "If thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen 
poor, and be sold unto thee ; thou shalt not compel him 
to serve as an (evedj) a bond servant; that is, neither in 
his service, nor in your estimation, shall he rank as an 
eved. In what respect shall he differ? Verse 40, "As an 
hired servant, (sawkeer^) and as a8oyj\3a:\ve^^^\N.^VsfcV^ 
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with thee-" He was not to be regarded as a slave — 
property — but as a free man ; " And he shall serve thee 
to the year of Jubilee." He is not to be hi^ld as a pos^ 
session, but a mere temporary usufruct- You own, 
not the man, but his services, for a limited period. He 
shall not be required to serve longer than six years ; 
ai,nd in all cases, when the Jubilee arrives, save where 
he has relinquished the privilege, he must go free, even 
should he have served only one year instead of six. 
Verse 42 ; " They shall not be sold as bondmen.^^ The 
literal translation of the passage is, '^They shall not 
be sold after the manner of the sale of bond men." 
According to Jewish writers,* their slaves were sold 
by public outcry, and were, ordinarily, placed on a 
stone, fi;s:ed in the market; There was yet anoth^ 
difference. Verse 43 ; " Thou shalt not rule over him 
with rigor." Thou shalt not require from him, the 
menial offices, and rigid service, of the slave — -eved. 
These limitations were evidently introduced, like tliat 
in Deut. xxv. 3, " lest thy brother be vile unto thee." 

This contrast presents a reflected description of tlie 
eved, the bond servant. His positive description is in 
verses 44^ 45, 46 ; " Both thy bond men, and thy bond 
.maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen 
that are round about you ; of them shall ye buy bond 
men and bond maids." ^^ Moreover, of the children of 
the strangers that do sojourn among you, of them shall 
ye buy, and of their families that are with you, which- 
they begat in yom- land, and they shall be your pos- 
session. And ye shall take them for your children after 
you, to inherit them for a possession ; they shall be 
your bond men forever ; but over your brethren, the 
children of Israel, ye shall not rule over one another 

' . , * See Dr. Gill's Commentary on this verso. 
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with rigor.". Such is the legal definition of the eved; 
and the ama — bond man, and bond maid — among the 
Jews. Instead of being bound to render otfly a tem- 
porary {service, and therefore as a hireling, he was a 
possession; instead of belonging to his master for a term 
of years, he was an inheritance to him, and to his 
children after him, to inherit for a possession ; * a bond 
man forever. It would be difficult to express a more 
absolute property title. It has been asserted that this 
title was vacated by the Jubilee. A very slight exam- 
ination of the Jewish law, relating to property held by 
the title of " possession and inheritance ;" and of the 
influence of the Jubilee, on such .property, will suffi- 
ciently refute this assertion. 

Gen. xvii. 8, is the original deed, conveying the land 
of Canaan to Abrahatm and his children. " I will give 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, all the land of 
Canaan, few an everlasting possession.'^ Here the title 
is " a possesswrij^^ and it is so styled in niunerous pas- 
sages afterwards. See Lev. xiv! 34, and Deut. xxxii. 
49. In all these, it certainly means, an absolute, per- 
petual title. 

When Israel was about to pass through the land of 
the Edomites, God said, Deut. ii. 5, " Meddle not with 
them, for I will not give you Of their land, no not so 
much as a foot breadth, because I have given Moimt 
Seir unto Esau for a possession^ When the land of 
Canaan was divided among the twelve tribes, each 
tribe held by the title of possession^ and inheritance. 
See a law in relation to this, recorded in Num. xxxvi. 
6-9. When the territory of each tribe was divided 
anK)ng the families, each family held its part as a pos^ 
session and inheritance ; and by this title, the law dis- 
tinguished this property, from atvy cWvov ^^^s^'aXjt*. V^ 
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the Jubilee. Lev. xxvii. 22-24; '^If rf man satiotify 
unto the Lord; any field which he hath bought, which 
is. not of*:the fields of his possessiorij^^ etc. Here the 
purchased field, to which he had and could hare only 
lease-hold title, is distinguished from the fields held 
from the tribe, Uy the title of a possession. It is added, 
" In tlie year of Jubilee, it shall i-ieturn to him of whcMtn 
it was bought, to whom Jthe possession of the land did 
belpng." This was not a tifle which the Jubilee dis^ 
turbed. Wliere it affected it at all, it restored and 
confirmed it; and when the law defined tibie eved, as a 
possession, and an inlieritance, it expressed a title, which 
the Jubilee neither did nor could disturb. Besides, 
one of the points of difference between the Jewish ser-^ 
vant, and the emd, bond serva^nt, is, that whilst the 
former shall go out at the Jubilee, the latter " shall be 
a bondman forever. ^^ la addition to ajl this, the Jubi- 
lee affected only the inhaJbkants of the land— the citi-* 
zens. 

. • The law jftlso permitted the Jews to reserve for slaves 
a part of tlie captives taken in war. Deut, xx. When 
they made war against a city, without the borders of 
Palestine, they were first to proffer peace ; if the prof- 
fer was accepted, the city was to be tributary; but^ 
if not, they were to fight against it. And, verses 13th 
ajjd 14th — "When the Lord, thy God hath delivered it 
into thy hands, thou shalt smite every mp^le thereof 
with the edge of the sword. But the women, and the 
little ones; and the cattle, and all that is in the city, 
even all the spoil thereof, shalt thou take unto thyself." 
In Num. xxxi. is related an instance where the Jews 
acted in accordance wiUi this law. In that case, as in 
18tii verse, only the female children were preserved. — 
And oT these^ a tithe was given to the Levites, and a 
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part to the High Priest Eleazar — see verses 40, 41 and 
47. There were then three sources from which the 
Jew might obtain bond-servants. They might be 
bought with money from the heathen, or the strianger 
bom in his house, or taken in war. 

The Jews also had slaves belonging to the temple, 
and congregation. The Gibeonites were of this class. 
Josh. ix. 23: "There shall none of you be freed from 
being bondmen, and hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the house of my God." In Lev. xxvii. 1 — 8, 
there is a law, respecting Jews, who shoiild consecrate 
themselves, as servants to the sanctuary, and also, their 
estimated value, at different ages, and of each sex. — 
Persons thus consecrated, were slaves for life, and could 
only be released by paying the price, at which they 
were valued. Thus the temple had its servants of 
both classes— the Gibeonite, who was properly ^neved^ 
he and his children were perpetual slaves; and the 
self-consecrated Jew, whose children were not involved 
in his seryittide. 

The rank of the eved according to JetcUsh law. He 
was considered as property. The law defines him a 
pdsseflsionj and an inheritance. In Ex. xxi. 21, the law 
calls him " money .^ After saying, if a master smote a 
servant, and he died under his hand, he should be puur j 
isbed, it adds, ^* Notwithstanding, if he continue a day 

• • • 

or two, he shall not be punished : for he is ^Js money .\'^ 
This applies only to the eved; for the law required the* 
master to treat the Jewish servant, as' an hireling ; of 
course he was not permitted to chastise him. This 
same designation seems to be expressed also m the 
thirty-second verse of this chapter. After stating, that 
if an ox was woiit to push with his horn, and his owner' 
knew it, and had not kept him cow^xv^^.j^\s&.\s& V^?^ 
3 
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killed a man or a woman, the owner should be ad- 
judged a murderer, and, either be put to death, or pay 
a fine for the ransom of his life, it adds, " If the ox 
shall push a man servant, or maid servant, the owner 
shall give unto their master thirty shekels of silver, and, 
(as in the other case,) the ox shall be stoned." Here 
the owner was not treated as a murderer ; he paid the 
value of the slave, and the ox was killed. Where a 
master chastised his slave, and he died under bis hand, 
in verse 20 of this same chapter, it is said " he shall 
surely be punished," but not as in the laws of capital 
offences, "he shall surely be put to death." In a word, 
the slave was not recognized in law, as a man, or wo- 
man, but as property. 

The Authority of the Master. He had authority to 
correct his slaves. The law punished him as a male- 
factor, only when the slave died under his hand. - If in 
chastising a slave, he maimed him, Ex. xxi. 26-27, the 
slave was made free. But the law fully recognized his 
authority to chastise. Solomon says, Prov. xxix. 19 — 
" A servant will not be corrected by words." As the 
character of the nation degenerated, their slaves would 
doubtless be more insubordinate; and seem to require 
more severe discipline. From the book of Ecclesiasti- 
cus, it is evident that about the time of the Maccabees, 
the Jews had learned to imitate their heathen neigh- 
bors, in cruelty to the slave, as well as in other vices. — 
See Ecc xxxiii. 24-28. 

The master had power also to reclaim his fugitive 
slave. From 1 Kings, ii. 39, 40, it is evident, that the 
Jews, who told Shimei where his fugitive slaves were, 
as well as Shimei himself, believed that their law au- 
thorized the pursuit and recapture of such fugitives. — 
The law relating to fugitive slaves Deut xxiii. 15-16 — 
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"Thou slialt not deliver unto his master the sei^aiit 
which is escaped from his master unto thee : he shall 
dwell with thee, even among you, in that place which 
he shall choose, in one of thy gates where it liketh him 
best," — evidentiy refers to fugitives from heathen mas- 
ters. This is its construction by Michaelis, Jahn, and 
by all the commentators I have seen. To apply it to 
slaves owned by Jews, would not only conflict with the 
text itself, but involve the whole law in the absurdity 
of granting an absolute property in the eved^ by one act, 
and abrogating it by another. 

Ifie master was permitted to sell his slave. This is not 
only involved in his being a possession and inheritance, 
but is clearly asserted in the law, which forbids selling 
"the Jewish servant, as the eved is sold." They could 
sell each class, though not in the same manner. The 
only exception to the privilege of selling, is in Deut. 
xxi. 10-14. — If her master espouse a female captive 
taken in war, "and it shall be, if thou have no delight 
in her, then thou shalt let her go whither she will : but 
thou shah not sell her at all for money, thou shalt not 
make merchandize of her, because thou hast humbled 
her." 

The probable number of their slaves. From- the pecu- 
liarity of their laws and institutions, it is not probable, 
that at any period the Jews possessed a great number 
of slaves ; though the number to be held either by indi- 
viduals or the nation, was not limited. Fromi Prov. xii. 
9.-^— "He that is despised, and hath a servant, is better 
than he that honoreth himself and lacketh bread. " It 
seems the Jews considered it commendable to own 
slaves. This would tend to make the possession of 
them general. The High Priest and Levites owned 
slaves ; the Prophet Elisha, 2 Kings iv, 12^lLa.d^.%\3&K^\ 
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OT:d the father of Saul, "the least family, of the small- 
est tribe of Israel," owned several 
. Their legal privileges. The laW protected the life of 
the slave from the cruelty of his master ; not only by 
punishing him,, if the slave died under his hand, but by 
granting freedom ta the slave, if maimed by him. The 
exception in Ex. xxi. 21, is based on the legal presump- 
tion, that the death of the slave was the effect of casual- 
ty, rather than the intention of the master. The slave 
was also entitled to the rest of the Sabbath ; to a par- 
ticipation in the three annual festivals ; — and if his mas- 
tier were a farmer, to the rest of the seventh year. — 
Besides these legal rights and privileges, the laws form- 
ing tlie moral character of the master, were also for the 
benefit of the slave.. 

Do the ScriptureSj requiritig the Jei&s, to ^^open their 
mouth for the dwmby^ to ^^ break every yphe^^^ andj those 
qf similar puvporty intend to condemn or abolish the law 
relating to slaveryl Under ordinary circumstances this, 
question would not deserve a moment's notice.. No- 
prophet could either condenin the law, or those whose 
practice conformed to it. A reference to ngiost of these 
passages will shew that they had no relation tO' the 
subject of slavery. The command Isaiah Iviii. 6,. " to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy bur- 
dens, to let the oppressed gp free, and to break every 
yoke," explains itself Bands of wickedness, or wicked 
l)^nds, are bands contrary to the law. This is true„ 
also of " heavy burdens, oppression, and the yoke. " 
These were violations of the law. Jeremiah explains 
these wicked bands and yokes. Jeremiah xxxiv. 8-16. 
It was holding. Jewish servants longer than the time 
prescribed by law, — making an &oed of the Jew. 

Such was tlie relatioa of master and slave, accord- 
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ing to the Jewish law. The relatioji, as well as Ihe 
law continued to the time of our Savior. In hisr excel- 
lent commentary on the Gospel of John, Prof, Tholuck 
says, John xviii, 18, "the servants (douloi) are the 
domestic slaves of Caiaphas the high priest." The 
maid, also, to whom Peter denied his Lord, was a slave.. 
This law as has been shewn, defined the slave to be a 
perpetual property, and as such, gave the master 
authority to confipel his service by necessary correction ; 
to recapture him if he fled, and to dispose of him by 
gift, or devise, or sale, as other property. It need 
scarcely be added that the slave could be attached and 
sold for debt by the master's creditor. Even the debt-r 
or's children could be sold. See 2 Kings iv. 1. 

The slaves were either bought with naoney from the 
heathen^ and. the stranger, or captives in war, or whicli 
was the most prized and trusted class^ the children of 
slaves, those "bom in the, house." David makes a 
beautiful allusion to the intimacy of the latter relation 
between master and slave. Psalms Ixxxvi. 16 — "give 
thy strength unto thy servant, and save the son of thy 
kajDcdmaid." Cxvi. 16 — "O Lord, truly I am thy ser- 
vant; I am thy servant, and the son of thine handmaid ;" 
thy jsvedy the son of thine Ama ; not an eved bought 
with money, but an eved bom in the house. Doea 
infant baptism involve this same principle! 

The question, whether the relation of master and slave^ 
be in itself sinful, has. now been abundantly answered.; 
at least to all who believe the Bible^ and accord to itsi 
author the privilege of explaining his own law. It caa 
i3iOt be an offence against Grodi for it is acknowledged 
as a lawful relation in the first table of the decalogue^ 
which comprises all the duties we owe to God : neither 
is it pj^cessarily an offence against man, for ia the second 
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table, comprising all the duties we owe to man it fe also 
recognized. We cannot suppose that in laws for the 
Jews, nor for the world, God could introduce or coun- 
tdnance, what is in itself sinful. 

It remains for us to examine the New Testament 
and learn whether it forbids this relation among 
Christians. 

In establishing the Christian Church our Savior and 
his Apostles taught that they did not found a Church 
essentially new. Christ came to break down the middle 
wall of partition, that " the blessing of Abraham might 
come upon the Gentiles." The covenant, and the law, 
and the promises, were made the common property of 
the world. From this identity of the two churches, it 
necessarily follows, that the institutions and ordinances 
of the Jews belong also to the Christian Church; un- 
leiss they have been expressly altered or abrogated. 
This inference is so obvious and legitimate ; was so ful- 
ly admitted by the Apostles, and is so essentially in- 
volved in all that belongs to Christianity, that I sh^ 
not attempt to prove it by argument. * 

Is it not a reasonable supposition that the ancient 
christiaiis would regard the law which authorized the 
relation of master and slave in the Jewish church, as 
also authorizing it among christians. I cannot imagine 
how they could form a contrary opinion. It was a part 
of the laws of Jehovah. The Savior, and Pr(^hets, and 
Apostles had declared the whole system to be perfect, 
holy, just and good. How could they, if they had the 
spirit of Christ and his Apostles dwelling in them, con- 
demn it as imholy, or on their own responsibility, place 
it among the repealed ordinances. It is frequently as- 
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* If the reader desires such proof he will find it in the very able treatise on 
lo^jit baptism, by the Key. Dr. Woods of the Theological Seminary, Andorer. 
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serted^ that, although this relation is not forbidden in 
words, yet the whole spirit of the gospel condemns it 
We must, in charity, hope, that not a few, who make 
this assertion, are -utterly unsuspicious of its bearing 
upon the law, and its author. The moral purity of the 
law is the mor^l purity of the Gpspel, and both are the 
purity of God himself 

But the New Testament best explains its own spirit* 
Does it recognize the relation of master and ^ave^ 
among the the relations authorized in the Christian 
Church^ 

The first answer to this question is,^ the history of 
the Centurion at Capernaum. Luke vii. 2, "And a 
o^xtam Centurion'^ servant, who was dear unto him, 
was sick." The word, here translated servant, is dmiJm, 
The meaning, among the Greeks, was the same with 
eved among the Hebrews, a slave. In all its compotmd» 
and formations, (and tliey are some twenty oir thirty) 
it retains this essential meaning ; so that there is i|0 
word in any language whose meaning is more accurate- 
ly fixed; It would seem scarcely poi^ble to question^ 
whether the Apostles use it in its proper sense. When^ 
it was necessary for them to express an idea,, unknown 
to the Greeks, or one peculiar to the Hebrews, they, a#: 
our Missionaries now do, would either form a new wqirdy 
in accordance with the idiom of the language, or use j^; 
familiar word in a modified sense. But every principte, 
of common sense, and every law of speech, woulij 
require that, in expressing an idea common to both 
languages, they should use the word appropriated to 
tiiat idea in the language in which they spoke or wrote* 
The slave was familiar: to botli Greek and Hebrew.— r 
The Greeks also had their appropriate word for hire* 
Im^T'-mhthim. Yet it has been denied that tib^K Asjo^^ 
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ties used €^i/a9, ill its appropriate sen^e. With what 
foundation, such denial is made^ a yety slight examinai- 
tion will show. When the Apostles present the con- 
trast between freeman, eleutheros^ and its opposite, dottr 
/« is invariably used, 

• Rom. Ti. 20-^— "For when ye were (dfxulm) the serr- 
ants of sin, ye were (eleutheroi) free from righteous- 
ness," 

1 Cor. vii.21 — ^^*Art thou called, being (cfoufos) a ser- 
vant," — "but if thou mayest be made {deutheros) free." 

Verse 22 — "For he that is called in the Lord, being 
(douh$) a servant, is the Lord's {apekuiheros) fteed 
man.^ * 

Gal. iii. 28 — " There is neither {doulos) bond nor* 
[deutheros] free." 

Coloss. iii. 1 1-—" Where there is neither {dmilds] 
bond, Tior[€teu<feero*] free. " 

' See ^Iso Eph. vi. 8— Rev. Ti: 15 and xiji. 16, atid; 
xix. 18. - • 

In a conversation with the Jews, John viii. 30, 40, our 

Saviour said, " The truth shall make Voti fifee" [usm^ 

,^ . • • ' • . ' 

Ae verb formed from eleutheros.] The Jews at once 
itepKed, *^ We be Abraham's seed, dnd were never in 
bondage, [ literally, never rendered the service 6f 
slaves] to any man. How then sayesl thoir ye shall be 
made free.^' They at oiice seized the ciontrast/ How 
c5an we be made tkutheroi if we were never drndoi ?— 
l?he SavioU!* replied, "Whosoever committeth sin, is 
[iftmfod] the slave of sin. " 

These examples make thie meaning of dx)ulos in the 
New Testament,, sufficiently plain. It is used as eoed 
was used in the Jewish Church, to express the servi- 
tude of the Christian to his heavenly master. A dmi- 
A»of God, is one who is not his own master ; who has 
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been bought with a price. He, his family, his ptopet- 
tf, his time, his body and his ^irit, belong to God] and 
ke liyes, and labors not for himself, but for him^ whose 
par^erty he is. It is true, that no ny&e is, in this ^nse, 
the dotdos of Crod^ but he^ who' has yaiuntaxily chosen 
httii: as his master: 

Dokjdos is used, not to *express the mode in which this 
relation was constituted: but the natiHre of ^e relation 
ksei£ The tngids, who 4?emain as they were created, 
are Hbedcyuki of God, as really as penitent meii. 

The Greeks had 6ther words, expressing some modt- 
fieation of the general idea df slavery, as house-slave, 
footman, &c. They also used the word ptm j(b^y) as 
the Word boy is now frequently used in Slave-holding 
States^ But die genuine idea of slave, both in classic 
Greek, and in the New Testament, is expressed hj 
dmdo^ 

This Centurion, of whom our Saviour said, '1 have 
not found so great faith, not in all Israel, '^ was then a 
miaster. Cornelius, ^'a devout man, who feared God, 
with alibis house,'' was also a master. Acts x. 7, "and 
when the angel was departed, he called two of his 
household servants.'' The word here used, is oiketes — 
a house-slave. The same word is used, Luke xvi, 18, 
"No servant can serye two masters." 

Acts xii- 12, 13 — When Peter knocked at the gate of 
Mary,' the Mother of John, Mark, "a damsel came to 
heaikeh, whose name was Rhoda.^ 
. The word here translated damsel, is prndiske, a fe- 
male slave. It is used in the Septuagint, as the trans- 
laitian of ama^ a bond-woman. It is used in Gal. iv. 
22, 30, 31, and is there translated bond-woman. It is 
the wotd used in Acts xvi. 16-A certain damsel brought 
her master much gain^-^Al^ iti iiv&Lfe '^xv ft&^'-'-KsA. 
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shall begin to beat the men^-servantS; andmaidens^^ maid- 
servants. All the Evangelists used it to designate the 
maid to whom Peter denied his master. These are the 
only places in which this word is used in the New 
Testament; and from these, we cannot question the 
rank of this Rhoda. Rosenmuller and Kuinoel in John 
xviii. 17— "Then saith the damsel [pardiske] that kept 
the door," say — ^Whilst the heathen made their male- 
slaves, porters, the Jews not unfrequently devolved 
this duty on their female slaves. . Such was the office of 
this maid-servant of the high priest, and of Rhoda, the 
maid-servant of Mary." Besides these instances of its 
actual existence in the Church, the use which our Sa- 
viour made of this relation, in the parables, and illus- 
trations of truth and duty, is inconsistent with the be- 
lief that he considered it sinful. I will refer to a single 
parable — Luke xv. The father of the prodigal son, 
is represented as having (misthioi) hired servants, and 
also [doulai] slaves. The command,~to bring the best 
robe, and the ring, and the shoes, was addressed to the 
[dcmhus] slaves. The son, "when he came to himself,'' 
contrasts his situation, with that of his father's [tnia- 
thioi] hired servants ; and humbled,' and penitent, he 
asks to be made, not as his father's slave, but as a hire- 
ling. Was not the situation of a hireling, in that age, 
and in such a family, inferior to that of a slavel The 
self-condemned son chose the lowest place in his father's 
house, as best harmonizing with his sense of ill-desert. 
The father is presented as a model of benevolence, an 
eminent illustration of the benevolence and compassion 
of God towards penitent sinners. In the parable, we 
see the penitent son — ^the father weeping with joy em- 
bracing him, and the family slaves rejoicing With their 
master. Is the grouping unnatural? dees it violate the 
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principles of moral right? Certainly had our Saviour 
regarded the relation of master and slave as sinful, it 
would not have been introduced here. All these in** 
stances were probably connected with the Jewish law, 
and could plead Divine authority. We may still ask, 
how the founders of the Christian Church treat this 
relation, as it existed among the Gentiles, and without 
Grod's expressed permission. 

The relation of master and slave among the heathen, 
can be traced to the time of the patriarchs. Probably 
Job, and Abraham, and Abimelech, and Pharoah, how-" 
ever they differed in the treatment of their slaves, held 
them by the same tenure. 

The legal rank of the Roman slave may be regarded 
as essentially his rank throughout the heathen world. 
The Romans, like the Jews, permitted their own citi- 
5^ns to be sold into servitude for debt, or crime, or . by 
their parents. Like them they regarded such servants 
rath« as hirelings, than as slaves, for when their servi- 
tude terminated, they regained their rank, as citizens. 
The law forbade the stealing and selling a Roman citi- 
asen. The law, or rather the spirit of this law, seems 
to have existed as early, and extensively as the practice 
of slavery. Rachel and Leah say of their father, Gen. 
:&xxi, 14-15. " Are we not counted of him as stran- 
gers? For he hath sold us and hath quite devoured 
also our money." Shewing that only strangers were 
thus sold. The Roman slave was either taken in war, 
" bought with money," or " bom in the house." Justi^ 
nian's Institutes, 1. 3, 3 — "Slaves are denominated 
servi, from the practice of our generals to sell their 
captives, and thus preserve (servare) and not slay them." 
• An incident in the later history of the Jews will 
shew the influence which this practice o^ %^\JL\s^s^^J^ls^«. 



captives had on heathea warfare. Antiochus Kpfpbar- 
nes was required to pay to the Romans a tribut^^ oi two 
thousand tafent^. Nicanep; hi» g^ierat, proposed to 
laiise this sum from the sale o£ the Jews he should cap- 
ture in: a war agamst that cople. Eie the» sent to tiie 
cities^ and the sea coast, pioclaiiming: a sals of these 
captives, and collected a large number of slave merr 
chants who accompanied his army, prepared to purchskse 
the Jews, when set up to public vendue; in the camp, 
ii. Mace, viii, 10, 11. 
* There was a constant slave market at Rome. 

" Slaves^ were held pro sullis, [as nobody;] pro 
mortuis, [as dead men ;} per quadrupedibus^" nay, were 
in a much worse state thaa any qattle whatsoever. 
They had no* head in the state, no name, title^ or regisr 
ter; they were not capable of being injured, nor could 
they tafee by purchase or descent ; they had nof heirs, 
and could therefoi^ make no. wiU, esiclusive of what 
was called their "peculium;" whatever, t6^ acquired 
was their master^s ; they could not plead nor be pleaded 
ft)r ; they were not entitled ta the rights. a»d coitsidera- 
tions of matrimony, and therefc^e' bad no relief m ease; 
erf adultery ; nor were they proper objects^ of cognationi 
a^d 9:flinity ; they coidd be sold^ transferred or pawned^ 
as goods J for gpods^ they; were and as such they were 
esteemed ; vdiey might be tortu]:ed fior. evidence ; p^un- 
ished at the discretion o^ their master, 4ur. even put to 
death by h£» authority ; tc^ethes with many other civil 
incapiacities which I have not room to euumeratqw Coo»- 
per's Justinian, note, pp. 41 L 

In Justinian^s Institutes, 1^8^ % 2^ we find, it as- 
serted even so late as A. D. 533. — " All slaves are in? 
the power of their masters, a power, derived from the 
la^ir of imtions; fot ii is observable among aS natioas 
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dtfit mastefft.i^ve always bad liie power of life and 

4ea;tib av;er tbeir slaves/^ The next section limits &is 

ri^t among the Bonnans. ^^ AU our subjects are now 

ibrbiddeii to inflict any exfiraardij3ustry punishment upon 

their slaves, without legal cause. ^^ Some of ttie Roma9 

citjae^s held 20,000 slaves;. 

Such wfl^ the slavery wh;Lch the Apostles every where 

encountered^ so.sopn as they passed the hounds of Judea^ 
Church^ among the heathen were to he formed of mas- 
ters owiung, slaves, and of slaves serving masters undeir 
such laws» How then did they treat this ration? — 
The ajpMSwer to this question may be found in their Epi»r 
ties to these churches. They treatedit as they treated 
the. relation of husband and wife, of pan^t and child, 
eqi^y per.^tcd,fcy these be^tbea. They corrected 
its abuses, but did not forbid the relation..; .Both. slaves 
and: nMisters were received, into thp chuych^ the jrela- 
tion was recognized,, and the duties of? the master and 
slave were enjoineid^ The. Apostles addressed slaves 
as, members oX the church, ; and prespribed their, duties 

as slaves. 

1 Cor. vii. 21 — "Art thou called \ypmg i^dovhs) a.ser- 

vant? care; not for it" 
Eph. ti. 5, 6— *^e servailts {dmilcn) be obedient to 

your own masters according to the flesh '^ not with eye 

servide — ^but as the sei^viants of Christ, dbing the wirf 

of 'God.'* • / •• ' '-'^ '■■■''■■ ■ '" '] 

CoFoss. iii. 2^— "Servants (donloi) obey in all tliing^ 

your tnastet^ a^eo^dmg to the ftesh ; no* with eye sw^ 

vice ad men-plects^rs, but 4a sii^lteess of heart, fearing 

God."-- , ■ •<;•■.:■ 

1 Tim. vL 5, ft— "Let as many servants (cfewfoi) as 
are under 1^ y^ke, oount their own masters -worthy of 
aOl honor, that l3ke name of God, and his doctrine be 
not blasphemed^V . - ' «: . . U ^ 
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Titus, ii. 9, 10— "^Exhort servants (doulou^ to te 
obedient to their own masters, and to please them wiell 
in all things, not answering again, not ;{)urloining,' but 
shewing all good fidelity, that they may adorn the d()6- 
trine of God our Saviour in all things." ' 

1 Peter, ii. 18 — "Servants be subject to your own 
masters with all fear, liot only to the good atid gentle, 
but also to the frOward." The word translated serv- 
. ants, in this passage, is oiketes^ properly a house^slave ; 
but evidently here used as daulos. These qticitatioiis 
sufficiently show, that slave's were members of the Apq^- 
tolic Churches, and that Ood enjoined the faithful per- 
fomiance of their duties to their masters. 

It is not sin, to be a slave ; but dishonesty, imfaith- 
fulhess, disobedience to lawM authority, is' always sin- 
ful; vvhether in a slave or freeman. 

*rhere were also masters in the church, and their 
duties to their islaves were prescribed. Eph. vi. 9- ^And 
ye masters db the same ihingfe to theni, (the slaves) for- 
bearing threatening, knowing that your master is in 
heaven." 

Coloss. iv. 1 — "Masters, give unto your servants that 
which is j^stand equal, knowing that ye also have a 
master in heaven." The word translated master, in 
these verses, is, kmioSy whose primary meaning implies 
authority, rather than ownership. Hence some have 
inferred that in the New Testament kurjbs does not 
mean the p^^vner of a slave, properly designated by cfe^- 
popes. Schleusner (in his Lex. in Nov, Test.) on the 
word kurios, says : "The distinction which some have 
made between fcii?^ and despofes, is (niJiili) nothing, as 
examples even in classic Greek plainly teached." It 
may be added that, if possible, tills distinction is still 
Z&srsf^ in the Greek of the Scriptures. JKkno^iis the pro- 
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per transliktiipa of the Hebrew woi'dr.a(foi)ai master-— • 
and i$ generally used for it ia the Septua^iit. Gen. 
xxxix. 2 — ^''Joseph was in the house of his master," 
{kurios.y ^ "And his master/' (kurios.) Besides the /ru- 
fio8 of . a slave, is necessaiiily , his master. . » 

' ! 1 Tiuk vi, a-T^And they thai; have believing masters, 
tet them not despise them becaiuse they are brethren, 
b^ rather, dp them service, because they are faithful, 
euQid biekrvedv paMakets of the benefit" Here the word 
translated masters^ isdespote^^ whose appropriate signifi^ 
edition is, ; '^ ihe owner of a. slave. " . Yet it has been 
asserted that these men !w€xe not nlastcxs, ; but were 
only so call.edj.becliuse thej^.^oel onde sustamed that 
relaium^ as Gen. Washington retained his title, long 
aAer; he had resigned the ciHnmissibn that conferred 1^ ^llr 
authority. But the assertion is most obviously unfounded* 
The command is addressed to ."as many (dauiai) servants 
^isareimdertheyckeJ^ How could these <2ou2ai lie un^ 
der the yoke, if these masters had lost their authcmtyl 
Besides, in the phrase, "but rather do them service,'" 
the Apostle uses the word, cbu/eote,! which as Schleus* 
ner shews, means "the service of those, who are under 
the dominion^and in the possession of another whether 
bought with money or taken in war, or bom in the 
house," the service of slave. The passage then asserts, 
unequivocally, that these despoies were then masters, 
iand beloved brethren in the Church. 

The epistle.to Philemon sustains this position.' One- 
simus, Philemon's fugitive slave, ^ had gone to Rome. 
Whilst diere, he attended the ministry of Pliul and 
was convei^ted. The apostle sent him back to bis mas- 
ter, and in this epistle, earnestly entreats Philemon to 
receive and pardon Onesimus, who had become a be* 
loved brother. The epistle is a model of aifectioimte 
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and eloqtient isteireesfiioti^ y^> it ibknowtedl^ PhAQh 
man's claim to^he ^ervicel^ of Ohesuimlk x ^^ WJ^^ 
would have teftaiaed with me, th^ in^ ihy M^d be 
might have ndimsteKd to me dntiiebooi^Js^'Of thegospid; 
(in chains for the gospieL) . Btil 'Wiilihm:^t 1^ 
wwdd da tiothSz^J' iTIlougfa PdkA/ in t^ains^ gii^tly 
i^eeded some cmn^ to mitiistbr to Ibiim^ foui ftiutid Obdpit- 
]Aiu8 pectdiarlyi qualified for this sesmce, 'yet;b(bi wo^oyi 
hot interfere^ with the leg^ righta ^of r ^Mlemtnt^ and 
detaiii^ him without bis master's bouseot. Tbis^»sd0y 
in them^me of Paul and Timothy/ is. iuscdlied to ^'Phite^- 
mo», our dearly beloved" and fellow laborer. Ittbere^ 
fore proves, zfts cb the otheir epistles^ quoted fin* libis 
purpose, that tbe apostles did not nssgard the relation of 
^ master and slave as ineonsistent w^ a credible proibs^ 
^i^ion of efaristia^ty« 

They piove also^ that where. ihis relatioai existed 
among the Gentiles^ the apostles did not forbid its cour 
tiniiance. They tinted it As they treated tbe relations 
of husband aifld wife^ of parent and child, amoiigt&e 
same QentilesJ They modified^ purified, and made 
them the source of great domestic, and social, and spi- 
ritual blessings. In the same paragraph that prescribes 
&e duties of husbands and wives, of parents and chil- 
dren, the duties of masters . and slaves are ptescribed. 
The same code Aat authorises the one relation, reoog^ 
nizes the other. The same epistles that axe inscribed 
to husbands : and: wives, parente and childrcsi as holy, 
belovedy and faithiul brethren, are by the same inscrip 
tion, addressed tomiasters and slaves.' Is there then, 
more reason to doubt whether this relation be authorv- 
ised in the Christian .Church, thaii whether it wpi* au* 
thorized in the Jewish Church! 
J* inaj? be added that the practice of slavery con-^^ 
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titiued in the Chtirch, from the time of the. Apostles, 
nearly to the time of Luther. In the 14th century a 
law was passed abolishing slavery in France, but it was 
generally disregarded. And so late as 1574, there was 
a commission from Elizabeth of England, respecting 
the manumission of two of her bondmen.* The cha- 
racter of slavery in the Roman Empire, may te learned 
from Jttstiniatf s Institutes, published A. I). 533, when 
the gioFvemment had been at least, nominally Christian, 
for almost two centuries. Its earlier history is less 
offensive. Ignatius, who was coritenfiporary with the 
Apostles, suffered martyrdom, A. D. 107. On his way 
to execution, he thus writes to Polycarp : — "Despise 
Hot slaves of either sex : yet let them not be puffi^d up, 
but serve more faithfully, to the glory of God, that they 
may obtain a better liberty from God : let them not de- 
site to be set at liberty, at the charge of the Church, 
lest they be found slaves of liist." — Milner's Ch. Hist. 

vol. 1. p. 152. 

Polycarp suffered martyrdom, A. D. 167. He also 

was ft companioii of the Apostles. Whilst the* perse- 
cution wa« i^agikig, he was induced, by his friends, to 
retire to a neighboring village. The civil officers, hot 
finding him at his house, seized two of his s(^rvants^ 
and by torturing cwae of them, compelled him to disclose 
the place of his master's retreat. The same persecu- 
tion! in which Polycarp strifered, visited the churches of 
Vienne and Lyons. In a letter, giving an account ot 
their sufferings, they say, these wer* ^afly aggravated" 
" by the conduct of their heathen sertanis. Some 6t 
these servants had been apprehended, arid they accused 
the Christians of eating humain flesh, aiid of vari()ils 
unnatural crimes, not fit to be mentioned or iihagined." 

'^Robertson^B Charies V. toI. 1 — ^i^otes IX. XX.— whore the readec' ^v\.\.€*A 
many hints on the slavery of the Middle K^^b. 
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This same letter gives an account of a female slave, 
and her mistress who suffered martyrdom together. — 
Milner's Ch. Hist vcl. 1, p. 188. Some time after this, 
we have an account of the martyrdom of Pamphilius, a 
Presbyter, and that of his servant They also suffered 
together. 

I willpresent another fact connected with this sub- 
ject, though of later date. It is selected, partly because 
of its national relation ; and in part, because it suggests 
a proper course of conduct towards Africa. 

"That Gregory, who was afterwards raised to the 
Popedom, and is distinguished by the appellation of 
*^e Great, ^ was one day led into the market-plac^ at 
Rome, to look at a large importation of foreign mer- 
chandize. Among the articles there, were some -boys 
exposed for sale. There was nothing remarkable in 
this, for it was the custom every where in that age, and 
had been so from time immemorial ; but he was struck 
by the appearance of the boys, their clear skin, their 
4axen hair, and ingeneous countenance?." On enquir- 
ing, he learned that they were EngUsb, from the Is- 
l^d of Britain; and were heathen. He immediately 
ij^solvedto vi^t Britain, that he might convert the Eng- 
lish, but was prevented, by his election to the Papacy. 
After his election, he sent forty Missionaries toEi^land, 
and an agent into France to purchase young Apglo- 
Saxon slaves, and place them in Monasteries^ where 
tiliey might be carefully educated, and prepared to as- 
€fist in converting their countrymen. — Southey's Book 
of the Chmrch, vol. 1, p. 23. 

' We have now completed this biblical investigation. 
We have shewed that the relation of master and slave^ 
existed in the Patriarchal Church : was recognized in 
tie Abrahamic ^oYenBXit: was incorporated with the 
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entire Civil and Ecclesiastical polity of the Jews : ex- 
isted in the families of persons whom our Saviour and 
his' Apostles represented and treated as eminently 
pious : and that in the churches formed by the Apostles, 
it was the subject of advice and legislation, like the 
other social and domestic relations. It has also been 
shewn, that it continued in the church till near the 
time of the Reformation. 

It wiU not require a labored exposition of the princi- 
pies and practical effect of modem Abolitionism, to 
make the contrast, between it and the Bible, manifest. 
In shewing this contrast, I do not impeach the intelli- 
gence or moral principle of Abolitionists, but allow 
them due credit for both. 

Abolitionism assumes that the relation of master 
and slave is a sin — a palpable violation of duty to God 
and man. Its object is to banish this relation from the 
church and country. 

The effect of'thU principle ^ upon Abolitionists, in their 
connection with the Church. They can have no chris- 
tian fellowship with those who sustain the relation of 
master, because in their opinion, such live in the prac- 
tice of a scandalous sin. They establish a term of 
communion, unknown to the Church, since "the begin- 
ning." One which would exclude Prophet and Apos- 
tle, and Martyr, and which alike condemns the laws 
and Lawgiver of the Church. 

They demand that ecclesiastical courts shall condemn 
as a sin, what the head of the Chm:ch has authorized, 
not only in the charter, but in all the laws that he has 
ever given for the government of the church. They 
regard the ministers of Christ, who differ from them 
on this subject, as imfaithful to their trust, and unwor- 
thy of the support or confidence of the Church. 
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Ihe effect an thdr conduct as citizena. Abolitionists 
^re opposed to the laws, and the government, on the 
ground of moral principle. They demand a change of 
the laws, apd of the hond of miion between the States, 
an(i avail themselves of all their political rights, that 
they may effect this change. They use the ^'liberty of 
speech and of the press," in its utmost latitude, and as- 
sailing the characters of ministers, of churches, of ciyU 
rulers, and legislators, that they may create and direct a 
strong public sentiment in favor of this object. . They 
qlaim, that in thus using the press p^nd speech, they 
* violate no duty of the citizen, because, if convicted of 
slander "or a libel, they are prepared to submit to the 
♦^ penalty. But then, neither does he who resprts to the 
5^ji club and stone, to avenge these aspersions, violate any 
4uty of the citizen ; for the law also grants him liberty 
of person and limb, and he uses thi^ liberty as he 
thinks proper, subject to the penalty of their abuse !— 
A principle which makes pubniission to the penalty, 
equivalent to obedience to the law, and subverts all 
government. It would niake the inmates of the State's 
Prison, tp be law-abiding citizeps, a,nd even Satan him- 
self is thus converted into a dutiful subject of the - 
divine government. They assume the power to declare 
civil Is^ws null and void, and absolve officers from the 
oath, binding them to support the Constitution. They 
apply to foreign powers, and invite . their co-operation, 
In the " World's Convention "met at London, 1840, — 
the American delegates offered and advocated resolu- 
tions, to enlist the aid of the foreign press, that the in- 
dignOrtion of the world might be excited against this 
Slayeholding Republic. They stated that the " Amer- 
ican Abolitionists fell back for assistance on the civili- 
^ed Trarjd : th^t they relied on external application ; ' 
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and that "the civilized world must erect a wall of ex- 

terminatingjire axound American Slavery which should 

melt the hard hearts of American Slaveholders;" "that 

they relied on moral power, and by moral power — 

mewt political action.''* 

JNTow according to human laws, this was not treason. 

But does not the conduct of these delegates, toward 
their own coimtry^ bear a very marked resemblance to 
that of the celebrated Peter the Hermit — toward the 
Turks'? They were preaching up a crusade, and would 
arouse the press, and the indignation, and political ac- 
tion of the world against their own country, — that by 
these means the government may be compelled tp 

adopt the principle of Abolitionists. 
It is eistsy to perceive the contrast between all this 

and the principles and practice of early Christians.— 

Tertullian exhibits a beautiful view of the conduct 6t 

• ~ • • • 

Christians toward the civil government, in the Third 
Century. In his apology for Christians, he says : "We 
looking up to heaven with outstretched hands, because 
they are harmless, with naked hands, because we 
are not ashamed, without a prompter, because we 
pray from the heart, constantly pray for the Emperors, 
that they may have a long life, a secure empire, a safe 
palace, strong armies, a faithful senate, a well morali- 
zed people, a quiet state of the world — ^whatever Csesar 
would wish for himself in his public and private capa- 
city." And, after significantly hinting at the number 
of the Christians, and their power to defend themselves, 
he adds : "We are dead to all ideas of worldly honor 
and dignity, nothing is more foreign to us than political 
coricems.^^ This apology was addressed to the perse- 
cuting Roman Emperors. But even in the days of the 

• See Report of World's Convention in the Philanthropist, 1840, Nos. 19 and 
22, of 6th vol. *^ ' 
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Apofetles, some men crept into the Church, actuated by 
ariery different spirit. These were of that class of the 
Jews, who believed submission to the Roman Govern-^ 
ment to be a sin. They reviled the Emperor, and Ma- 
gistrates, and endeavored to array the church against 
the civilgovemment, on^uestions of public rights* Of 
these it is written 2 Pet. ii. 9, 10— "The Lord knowetii 
how to deliver the godly out of temptation, and to re- 
serve the unjust imto the day of judgment to be pirn- 
ished ; but chiefly them that walk after the flesh in the 
lust of uncleanness, and despite govemmerU. Presump- 
tuous are they, self-willed^ they are not afraid to speak 
emt of dignities P Such conduct not only . tends to ex- 
cite the civil power agaiAst the church, but tends to 
subvert all government^ and infuses a spirit of insubox? 
4ination uncontrollable by either hiunanor divine law^ 

The effect on the moi^al infktence of Abolitionists. It 
^conveysan imscriptural idea of the importance of civil 
rights, contrasted with the interests of the soul. 

The provid^itial govemm^it of God and his word, 
teach that man's outward condition is of little impor- 
tance compared with what involves his eternal condi- 
tion. "One thing is needful," is the great lesson of God's 
word and providence. 

The conduct of Abolitionists teaches a different les- 
son. They concentrate . their energies upon another 
object. They agitate the Church, and the State, 
threatening each with dissolution if this object be not 
attained. They desecrate the Sabbath by collecting 
crowds in political assemblies on that holy day. They 
advise the slave to violate the eighth commandment, and 
to disobey all tlie commands which God has addressed 
to him as a slave. 



*See MacknighVs liiustration of 13th Romans. 
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And what is this object, dearer than the integrity qi 
the government, the peace of the church, the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, and the commands of God'? A politi- 
cal right. What a lesson for the slave, and for the 
world ! Let this be compared with what God says, 
on this same subject. 1 Cor. vii. 20, 21 — "Let every 
man abide in tlie same calling wherein he was called. 
Art thou called, being a servant, care not for it : but if 
thpu mayest be made free use, it rather." 

Here I cannot but advert to the claims of superior 
benevolence towards the slave, so confidently made for 
Abolitionism. We must judge of the benevolence of a 
plan, not alone from the favor proffered, but g-lsp by the. 
proposed means of securing it. Th^re is no benevo^^ 
lence in prQffering wealth to a poor neighbor, if it must 
be. obtained by fraud or theft Satan's proposal to fgr^at^r 
fv the fond wishes of Eve, might have been deemed; 
polite and. kind;, had it not involved the violatipii of a 
divine <ipinmand. Is. thg^t bpneyolence to, the slavej 
wl^ich encourages and aids hini to secure his freedom^, 
by violating the command, "to sierve his master with 
all fidelity^" Or is it benevolent to infuse . into his mind 
such notions, as vnll make his ^ervitudp a galiing yoke,, 
and di«qualifyiDlg him for ol^ejing the mandate "to 
count his own master worthy of all honor." 

Ihe effect on the moral, power of the Bible* Abolition-, 
ism assumes to demonstrate by a prpcess of inductiy^ 
reasoning, that thei relation of master and slave is. q. 
gross sin — a violation of the Uws of our being. From 
this, it follows, by necessary consequence; that no book 
authorizing this relation, can come froin God. The 
Christian Abolitionist denies that this relation is au- 
thorized by the Bible ; and adopts a system -of exegeti-, 
cal rules, that make the Scriptures te^^ch according to 
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his theory. With him, "foi'ever," when applied to 
servitude, means "to the year of Jubilee," Abraham^S 
"servants, bought with his money," are religious coji- 
verts; and eved and doutos, instead of meaning. slav^, 
mean in fact, only hired servant. The effect of such ^ 
mode of interpreting the Scriptures, is obvious. Men 
learn to believe, that the Bible is an unintelligibie book. 
It ceases to speak to the heart and conscience, with 
diyine authority. The writing upon the wall, may be 
from God, but the impression is, according tb their con- 
fidence in the interpretei*. But there is another class, 
uninfluenced by a reverence for the Bible, who will 
welcome a pretext for evading its authority. These 
* will try it by the strict laws of interpretation, and coil-' 
vict it of teaching this forbidden dofctrine ; and Con- 
demn it, and be freed from its authority. TD* niess I have 
been misinformed, these results have alrfeady^en wit- 
nessed in not a few instances. But where this result 
has not been produced, even members and of&cers of 
the church frequently say, "if I believed that the Bible 
authorizes slavery, I would reject it." This is the true 
i^sue in this controversy. Whether God, alone, shall 
decide what is sin ; whether the Scriptures sustained 
sdone, by the name ''and authority of God, are, and 
ought to be, the only rule of faith and practice; or 
v^hether, by inductive reasonings, from what may be 
termed first principles, we also may decide what is sin, 
and from appeals to hmnan feelings and synipathies, 
and public sentiment, m^y obtain another rule of faith 
and practice? Viewing the doctrines of the. Bible, 
and its claims to human credence, as I do, t cannot 
avoid the conviction that the influence of modem Abo- 
litionism, is not only injurious to the moral power of 
the Scriptures, but is also calculated to produce and 
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nourish the infidelity " of political principle, " the in- 
fidelity of France — ^which exhibited to the world the 
remarkable spectacle of a nation declaring war against 
the Bible, and proclaiming its author an enemy to the 
State. 

The effect upon specific precepts of the Bible. Aboli- 
tionism annuls many precepts of the New Testament, 
and substitutes its own in their stead. 
This — says, 1 Cor. vii. 21 — " Art thou called, being a 
. servant, feare not for it. But if thou mayest be made 

free, use it rather." 
That — ^teaches the slave to care greatly for it; to care 
for it more than obedience to God, and for his own 
soul; and if he be not madefree^ it bids him by flight, 
to free himself 
This — Eph. vi. 5, teaches, " Servants to be obedient 
unto their masters in singleness of heart, as imto 
Christ. " 
That — abhors the idea of comparing the obedience due 
to the master, with what we owe to Christ ; and 
teaches that masters are not to be obeyed at all. 
This — 1 Tim. vi. 1, teaches, " Servants to count their 

'own masters worthy of all honor. " 
That — not only despises masters^ but also teaches the 

slaves to despise them. • 
This-^Tit. ii. 10, teaches servants not to purloin,, but 

to shew all good fidelity. 
That — ^teaches them utter faithlessness, even to flight ; 
aids them to flee, and bids them to steal, if necessa- 
ry, to assist in their escape. 
Thigfe— 1 Tim. vi. 2 and Tit. ii. 9, commands all minis- 
ters of the gospel to teach, and exhort servants to 
perform these duties. 

That— forbids ministers so to teaclv. ^xA ^y^^xs^KOKfta^ 
6 
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those who do it as hirelings, unfaithful, time-servers, 
and traitors to truth and righteousness. 

This — says 1 Tim. vi. 3, 4, "If any man teach other- 
wise, he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about 
questions, and strifes of words, whereof cometh en- 
vy, strife, railing, evil surmisings. " 

That — utterly denies this, and claims such as wise and 
faithful ministers of the true gospel. 

This— renjoins all these duties upon the slave, that he 
may "adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, and 
that the name of God may not be blasphemed." 

That — says, that to require such duties from the slave, 

is a sin ; that it is dishonoring God and the Gospel ; 

and that his duty is to break his yoke, and escape 

^^■^ from all obedience. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that among good 

men, whose motto is, " The Bible — the only rule of 

faith and practice," there should be such a palpable 

mutilation of the Scriptures. 

If we can erase these texts, we can erase the whole; 
and if we can substitute these commands, we can make 
a Bible. What does the Pope claim more than this? 

Such is the influence which a false principle, under 
the guise of benevolence and piety, exerts upon the 
belief and practice of good men : and such is the con- 
- trast between the Bible and Abolitionism. 

Abolitionism would exclude from the church, all who 
have not received its impress. It demands the keys, 
" that no man might buy or sell, save he that had tiie 
mark, or the name of the beast or the number of his 
name," Rev. xiii. 17.* 

♦ In the "World's Convention," to which reference hcis been made, it was 
moved by an American Delegate, "that Foreign Christians should have no fel- 
lowship with Ministers from the United States, except those who at home were 
outspoken JLtoJitionists." Of course the Resolution passed. 
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It assumes the power of absolving citizens from the 
oath of allegiance. 

It abrogates divine commandments. Though it does 
not excommunicate by "J5m//," it calls upon the civi- 
lized world to treat us as an excommunicated nation, 
till we receive its mark. 

In its periodicals, it publishes an ^^Index Expargato- 
7iu8j " not of books, but of men — of ministers and 
statesmen, whom its friends are warned to avoid. 

Though it does not claim the power of burning its 
heretics in a fire made of faggots, yet, it Would draw 
around them ''the indignation of the world" "a wall 
of exterminating fire, to melt their hard hearts." 

If this spirit had the power of the sword, in what j<*lf 
would it differ from "the man of sin," of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries? Yet, it demands to he 
received into the State, as being the very "genius of 
liberty ;" and into the church, as the very essence of 
benevolence; dear to God, and consecrated to his cause. 
So the Grecian horse stood before the gates of Troy, 
a consecrated offering to a Trojan idol. Trojan hands 
drew it into the city. It was received with songs, and 
the sound of trumpets, and great rejoicing. But whilst 
the citizens slept, the enemies concealed in its bosom, 
crept forth, and Troy was destroyed. Satan, who is 
more cunning than Ulysses, is the true author of this 
mode of deluding and destroying men. "Decipimur 
specie recti," applies not to writers of poetry alone. — 
All men are easily "deceived by the semblance of right." 
The acquisition of knowledge tempted Eve to eat the 
forbidden fruit. It was by "professing themselves to 
be wise," that the ancients "became fools, and changed 
the glory of God, into an image made like man, and 
beasts, and creeping things." The Pharisee "vftasJa 
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void the law," by saying it is " Corban, " And under 
the pretext of promoting purity and truth, and godli- 
ness, the "Man of Sin" has made void both Law and 
Gospel. Satan well understands how to give to his 
devices the semblance of goodness : and to connect 
with them a class of means, fatal to all the interests of 
the community, by which his device is adopted. We 
do not believe that Abolitionists design to injure the 
Church and State. Neither did the Cyprians and 
Augustines, and Chrysostoms, of the early church de- 
sign injury. But they effected it, and to such a degree, 
that compared with what they did, all the oppression 
and persecutions of her enemies, were nothing. They 
nourished the man of sin ; they introduced him into the 
church: they were his sponsors, and on their responsi- 
bility, he was numbered with the disciples of Christ. 

Shall we not learn wisdom from the past, and try 
the spirit, whether "it be of God," ere we receive it 
into the church, or into our hearts. "To the law and 
to the testimony; if they speak not . according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them. " 

It may be enquired — "Where is the remedy for the 
evils of slavery as it exists in our country ; if the prin- 
ciples of Abolitionism be rejected 1 " There are, also, 
evils connected with our other domestic and social 
relations. And for all these, the gospel is the sufficient 
and only remedy. Because it has not yet made the 
relations of husband and wife, of parent and child, 
what they should be — shall we abandon the gospel, as 
inefficacious or insufficient, and adopt remedies of our 
own devisings ? Or shall we abandon it, because it 
appears to be so slow in accomplishing the desired 
result? When Saul had waited seven days at Gilgal, 
that Samuel might come, and offer the prescribed sacri- 
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fice, because he tarried, Saul assumed to himself the 
office of priest, and offered the sacrifice. His pretext 
was, that Samuel delayed his coming. The Prophet 
said, "Uiou hast done foolishly ; thou hast not kept the 
commandment of the Lord thy God : thy kingdom 
shall not continue." — 1 Sam. xiii. 8, 14. Shortly after 
this^ Saul again substituted his own device, for a divine 
commandment. Then Samuel said, "Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and hearken^ than the fat 
of rams. For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and -■ 
stubbornness is as iniquity and idolatry ; because thou 
hast rejected the Lord, the Lord has»rejected thee from 
being King." — 1 Sam. xv. 22, 23. And from that time 
the spirit of the J^rd departed from Saul, and an evil 
spirit entered into him. We need patience ; and are 
commanded to exercise it in laboring, as weir as in 
suffering. "Behold the husbandman waiteth for the 
precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for 
it, until he received the early and the latter rain. Be 
ye also patient." 

In the Olympic race — the successful competitor 
must have complied with all the prescribed rules of 
the race. It is thus with those, who contend for the 
heavenly crown. "Though a man may strive, yet is 
he not crowned, except he strive lawfully." He must 
neither attempt to shorten the distance, nor change the 
course. 

But if we compare the effects of the two plans, on 
both master and slave, it seems hardly possible that any 
true friend to either, could desire a change in the gos- 
pel plan, even though it were practicable and lawful. 

Abolitionism proposes, as its consummation, " the ^ 
immediate and entire emancipation of the slave, be- 
cause his master has no right to hold him." Admit 
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this to have been effected through the present efforts of 
Abolitionists. Will not the master believe that his pro- 
perty has been forcibly wrested from him? and will 
he not indulge unkind feelings toward the freed slate, 
and the Abolitionists ? The slave obtains his freedom, 
as4)ne who has been long and most unrighteously 
oppressed. Will it not seem to him a virtue to hate 
his former oppressors? Can we expect any harmony 
or interchange of kindly feeling between them? 
•^ But what will be the effect upon the political con- 
dition of the slave? With the ignorance and inexpe- 
rience of the bondlhan — he becomes a free citizen, in 
a community of his fellows. What will be the pros- 
a?r pects of such a community? 

When the Jews were emancipated from Egyptian 
bondage, their number W3\^ about equal to the nu^nber 
of slaves now in the United States. Yet, with a pros- 
pect of national prosperity and glory, such as had never 
been conceived by any other people ; and with influen- 
ces to humble them, and secure reverence for their 
ruler, and obedience to law — such as were never 
exerted upon another community; it was found im- 
possible to constitute them an independent nation. — 
TJie entire generation that had arrived to years of 
maturity, at the exodus, from Egypt, perished in the 
wilderness. The next generation required the discip- 
line of the forty years in the wilderness, ere they were 
prepared to become a nation. To them Moses said, 
"And thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord 
thy Gk)d led thee these forty years in the wilderness, to 
humble thee, and prove thee, to know what was in 
thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep his command- 
ments or no." — Deut. viii. 2. 

What then, must be the prospects of the slaves, if 
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emancipated, on the' plan of Abolitionism? How 
different from these effects are those of the Gospel ! 
It takes both master and slave under its supervision," :• 
and with its own divine authority prescribes to each his 
relative duty. It constitutes the master the guardian 
of his slaves, responsible to his "master in heaven,'' not 
only for their kind treatment, but, for their moral "and 
religious culture. It thus provides for the instruction 
of every slave, by a teacher, who has an interest in his 
welfare, such as no other person can have. What sys- , 
tem of common schools can be compared with this. 

The discharge of his duties will necessarily increase 
the master's interest in his slave. He learns to regard 
him as a fellow-being — a man like himself, formed for 
the glory of God, and redeemed by the blood of the ^ 
Saviour ; and he seeks his welfare, not only because it 
is required, but from the fraternal feelings of humanity. 

The gospel has its influence also, on the slave. It ad- 
dresses him as a man, and sustains the responsibility of 
man ; — teaching him that his servitude is lawful, it re- 
moves that sullen dissatisfaction which Abolitionism 
creates, and which so eminently unfits him for receiving 
instruction. Now he appreciates and assists his mas- 
ter's efforts for his culture. He learns to serve, not with 
eye-service, but as fearing God ; and in his care for his 
master's interest, and his anxiety, that "he may adorn 
the doctrines of God his Saviour, he learns the duties 
and cultivates the habits of a freeman. If it now seem 
best that he should be made free, the way is prepared. 
He can now be emancipated, without injury to himself, 
without the regrets of his master, and without detri- 
ment to the State. 

Will it be said that "this result can never be accom- 
plished." Then the question recurs:~Shall we adopt 
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a plan of our own devising? Because, from unbelief, 
we doubt the efficacy of the divine plan ; or frorii an 
over weaning estimate of Dur own wisdom, we feel able 
to devise one more efficacious, shall Ave take credit to 
ourselves for rejecting God's and substituting our own'? 
But the gospel proposes, and enjoins no plan that 
may not — shall not be realized, if the church discharge 
heir duty. Let the zeal, manifested in efforts to coun-- 
teract the divine plan, be exerted for its execution ; let 
the church in the meek spirit of her Redeemer, with 
entire confidence in the perfection of his law, and an 
humble reliance on his aid, teach the master and slave 
according to his word, and who can doubt the result'? 
*lf they had stood in my counsel, and had caused my 
people to hear my words, then they should have turned 
them from their evil way, and from the evil of their 
doings." If we would do good to others, we must 
stand in the counsels of the Lord. If we would save 
our own souls, his word must be "hid in oiu* hearts." 
"Thus saith the Lord the heaven is my throne, and 
the eartli is my footstool : where is the house that ye 
build unto me? and where is the place of my rest? — 
But to this man will I look, even ^to him that is poor, 
and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my icord.^^ 
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